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Safety by night comes to every motorist 
when his headlights pick up ‘GYDELITES'’. 
Their intensely high reflectivity... lower 
initial cost...negligible maintenance,plus 
a 2 years guarantee, bring ‘GYDELITES' 
within the budget of the smallest Local 
Authority. 

Write today for the GYDELITE Brochure 
which gives full details of these ingenious 
new Road Reflector Studs. 
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TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING ASSOCIATION 


Some Dates for 1960 


Evening Meeting: “Planning Appeals and 
Enquiries’. At Rudolf Steiner Theatre, 
Park Road, NWI, at 6 p.m. 

Speaker: PHILIP ALLEN 

Chairman: PETER SELF 

Discussion Openers: J. G. JEFFERSON and 
SIR SYDNEY LITTLEWOOD 


Tour Party and Film of TCPA Austrian 
Tour 1959. At the Planning Centre, 5.15 
p.m. Tickets 6s. 


A One-Day Conference on ‘‘Planning and 
the Local Employment Bill”. At Caxton 
Hall. Tickets £1 (members of TCPA 
15s.) 


Town and Country Planning Association 
Annual General’Meeting. At 2.30 p.m. 


Study Tour of the USSR. (See page 57.) 


Study Tour of Scotland, Northern Ire- 
land, and Eire. 


National Conrerence at County Hall, 
London. (Provisional dates 27-28 October.) 


During the Summer four One-Day Study Tours will be arranged 


Details of all activities from TCPA, 28 King Street, 
Covent Garden, London, WC2 (TEM 5006) 


























Eldon Street Flats, 
Birkenhead 
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ELECTRIC floor warming for 


cheaper 


The great advantages of electric floor 
warming are the very low installation 
and maintenance costs. Especially 
when built into blocks of flats. The 
system needs no boilers or flues, no 
pipes or radiators, no fuel stoking or 
ash removal. Carpets, tiles, wood 
blocks and other finishes can be laid 
over it. And it leaves rooms completely 
free and uncluttered. It’s a very com- 
fortable form of heating to live with 


Learn more about it / 


heating 


because there aren’t any draughts, and 
the heat is evenly distributed through- 
out the rooms. The system is thermo- 
statically controlled, and can be 
operated by the tenants of each flat, 
who also pay their own running costs. 
But these won’t be high because only 
off-peak electricity need be used. 


And “Clean Air” is no problem at 
all with electric floor warming 


For full information on electric floor warming, 
write to your Electricity Board. 


Issued by the Electrical Development Association, 2 Savoy Hill, London, W.C.2 
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The Planners’ 


FOR THE first time in many years 
the Congress of the International 
Federation for Housing and Planning 
is being held in the Western Hemi- 
sphere; it is to be at San Juan, Puerto 
Rico, from 27 May to 3 June 1960. 
It is to be expected that the great 
majority of participants will come 
from the USA, Canada, and Latin 
America; the distances and costs of 
travel may, unfortunately, limit the 
numbers attending from Europe, as 
well as from Africa, Asia, and Austral- 
asia. But it is important that as many 
as possible shall make the effort to 
attend, in order to maintain the 
“world” character of the congress. 
It is particularly to be desired that 
Great Britain shall be well represent- 
ed, not only because our housing and 
planning laws are among the most 
advanced in the world, and therefore 
our experience can be helpful to 
many other countries—while many 
have, of course, much to teach us in 
both fields—but particularly because 
of the intense interest aroused in other 


International 


countries by the British policy of city 
dispersal, green belts, and new towns 
as a means of tackling the universal 
problem of metropolitan growth and 
congestion. That our policy is proving 
politically difficult to pursue logically 
and on a sufficient scale does not 
dimittish the importance of the 
principles involved. Nations learn by 
each others’ failures and fumblings as 
well as by their triumphant successes. 

The Federation concerns itself with 
housing as well as with town and 
country planning, and the main 
themes of this San Juan Congress are: 

1. The contribution of physical 
planning to social and economic de- 
velopment ; 

2.The place of self-help and 
mutual aid in the total housing pro- 
gramme. 

Case reports on these two themes 
have been invited from persons of 
recognized standing in sixty coun- 
tries, and the reports submitted are 
being studied in advance of the con- 
gress by a team of professionals, who 
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will prepare general reports for the 
use of all delegates. For each theme, 
three working groups will be set up at 
the congress, and discussion will be 
supplemented by field trips to pro- 
jects illustrative of the topics discussed. 

Among other arrangements will be 
an international planning and hous- 
ing exhibition, an international film 
contest, various expeditions and social 
events, and a concert by Pablo Casals, 
whose home is in Puerto Rico. 

Congress sessions will be held at the 
University of Puerto Rico, which is 
in Rio Piedras, a charming suburb of 
San Juan. Rooms in the university 
dormitories and private houses are 
available on specially favourable 
terms for delegates, as well as in 
hotels, some of which are expensive 
by European standards. It is advis- 
able to book as early as possible. 

Besides the tours during the con- 
gress, post-congress tours are being 
arranged by professional housing and 
planning societies in the USA, the 
itineraries of which can be adjusted to 
the interests of various participants. 
For particulars of these, inquiries 
should be addressed to the Executive 
Director, American Society of Plan- 
ning Officials, 1313 East 60th Street, 
Chicago 37, Illinois, USA. 

Attendance at the congress is open 
to representatives of authorities and 
other bodies who are members of the 
Federation, to personal members, and 
to others interested. (The annual 
subscription for personal members is 
20 Dutch guilders; or £2 sterling, or 
6 USA dollars.) The fees for the San 
Juan Congress are: 

Members: 15 USA dollars. 

Non-members: 20 USA dollars. 

Accompanying persons: 5 USA 
dollars. (A delegate may be accom- 
panied by one person.) 

Applications for participation 
should be addressed to the Head- 
quarters of the International Federa- 
tion, 2 Alexanderstraat, The Hague, 
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Holland. Remittancesshould bemade 
to the Federation’s account with the 
Amsterdamsche Bank, The Hague, 
through a banker. 

The form sent by the Headquarters 
will indicate how the bookings for 
hotel accommodation in Puerto Rico 
should be made. This part of the ar- 
rangements is in the hands of the 
Organizing Committee for the Con- 
gress, P.O.B. 1729, San Juan, Puerto 
Rico, USA. 


About the International Federation 


Founded in 1912 as the Inter- 
national Garden Cities Federation 
by the English association (now the 
TCPA), the Federation has a world- 
wide membership, is supported by 
many Governments, is recognized by 
the United Nations Organization, 
and is still extending its scope. (An 
Asian Section was recently founded, 
and Sections for other continents are 
under consideration.) The first Presi- 
dent was Sir Ebenezer Howard, and 
distinguished planners and ‘“‘hous- 
ers” from other countries serve for 
periods of two years (the interval be- 
tween major congresses) upwards. 
The late Sir George Pepler, and Lady 
Pepler, rendered notable service to 
the Federation by carrying it on dur- 
ing the 1939-45 war. 

The present President is Monsieur 
Jean Canaux, of France, and the 
Deputy President Dr Carl Schweyer, 
of West Germany. Sir Frederic 
Osborn is honorary treasurer, and 
Professor Victor Bure, of Belgium, is 
honorary secretary. 

An effort is now being made to ob- 
tain additional financial support from 
the world’s major cities, whose prob- 
lems in housing and planning demand 
the pooling of the world’s best tech- 
nical and administrative talent in this 
field. London County Council and 
the City of Vienna have recently 
agreed to give a lead by making con- 
tributions of £75 a year each. 
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NATIONAL PARKS—TENTH BIRTHDAY 


A look back and forward after the first ten years of the National 
Parks and Access to the Countryside Act, 1949. 


by GERALD HAYTHORNTHWAITE 


ECEMBER 18, 1959 was the 
D tenth anniversary of the Royal 
assent to the National Parks 
Act—marking ten years’ working ofa 
statute embodying the determination 
of ordinary men and women to save 


in perpetuity as much as possible of 


the natural beauty of England and 
Wales. Scotland, still largely un- 
tarnished by industrial blight, con- 
tracted out of these measures of pro- 
tection and, in my view, will not long 
hence come to regret it. Already, 


“Cruachan!”’ once the battle cry of 
the Campbells, has a mocking note of 


commerce in it. 


Each year in December there is pre- 
sented to Parliament a report in 
which the National Parks Commis- 
sion freely expresses its opinion of the 
.nanner in which this National Parks 
Act has been discharged in the pre- 
ceding year. It is heart-lifting to read 
the gallant exploits of this small, fet- 
tered, and impecunious body. Boldly, 
like Don Quixote, they declare the 
rights of an age of gold against the 
grim legatees of the age of iron. They 
ride out against all comers, ill- 
equipped except in their own abilities 
and often uncertain of support. In the 
second year of their ottice, a long 


Springtime near Crummock Water in the Lake District. 


Kenneth Scowen 
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shadow was thrown across their path 
by a scheme to set eighteen power 
stations scattered throughout the fast- 
nesses of the north Welsh mountains, 
entailing damming and culverting of 
nearly all the free-flowing waters of 
the hills north of Plynlimmon. It was 
dispelled when Parliament made it 
clear in 1951 that a Bill with such 
grievous effects should not proceed; 
but, it was an ill-omen. Since then a 
television station, an oil refinery, an 
iron-ore stocking yard, and a nuclear 
power station have broken through 
the National Parks Commission’s de- 
fences. 

These are serious losses, but a 
good general does not give too much 
weight to the occasional breach in his 
lines, and Lord Strang, the com- 
mission’s chairman, knows that his 
theatre of operation is well founded 
and in spite of the occasional and 
grievous loss in a skirmish his cam- 
paign is going steadily forward. 


Solid Achievements 


Twelve national parks and fifty- 
two conservation areas was the pre- 
scription of Sir Arthur Hobhouse’s 
National Parks Committee in 1947. 
Towards this the National Parks 
Commission has provided ten parks 
and ten conservation areas and the 
prospect of another eight conserva- 
tion areas in the forthcoming year. 
This may not be a startling achieve- 
ment but it is steady progress and it 
represents ten years of devoted work 
and diplomacy in bringing local 
opinion in the various counties to the 
point of accepting quite new ideas in 
local administration. I think it would 
be a fair claim for Lord Strang and his 
commission that the ground they 
have ga. ed is becoming firm beneath 
their feet. The progress which the 
commission has made is also a tri- 
bute to the wisdom, the knowledge, 
and the genius of John Dower, who 
prepared so carefully the entire de- 
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sign of the national park system, and 
of Sir Arthur Hobhouse and his com- 
mittee who confirmed that design and 
filled in its detail. 

Within the parks improvements are 
being made. The beauty and local 
character of the varied landscapes are 
better understood and are _ being 
cherished. Buildings are beginning to 
assume an affinity with their sur- 
roundings. Some eyesores are slowly 
being removed. Advertisements in 
villages are being reduced. In the 
Peak District a small national park 
forestry section is already active and 
planting local hardwoods, as our 
forefathers did for our delight. 


The Peak Park Administration 


It was fortunate that the Peak Dis- 
trict was the first national park to be 
established and that its territory was 
divided among four counties and one 
county borough. For these multi- 
partite interests made a joint board 
for administering the area inevitable; 
and, as it was the first administration 
to be set up there seemed to be no 
other than the orthodox way of 
organizing it. As provided by the 
National Parks Act this ensured a 
separate and unified planning office 
and financial powers to precept with- 
out limit upon the parent authorities. 
This has given the Peak District a 
model administration which has 
made possible an easier achievement 
of its objects. Every other group of 
counties involved in national park 
administration resisted in one way or 
another the provisions of the National 
Parks Act. They achieved thereby 
something less functional and less 
effective than the Peak Park Planning 
Board. That the prototype adminis- 
tration exists and functions with in- 


creasing smoothness and effectiveness | 


may lead the other authorities volun- 
tarily to discard the hobbles which at 
the outset they thought it was pru- 
dent to put on. 
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Kenneth Scowen 


A scene near Postbridge, Dartmoor. 


Another man of genius, Tom 
Stephenson, brought to the National 
Parks Act his knowledge and creative 
ideas for the proper organization of 
public access into the countryside. 
Here again the Peak District National 
Park with its well-oiled machinery 
has broken new ground and achieved 
much of its object in throwing open 
vast areas of moorland and the foot- 
path approaches to them. They are, 
however, still negotiating with pri- 
vate interests to complete their por- 
tion of Tom Stephenson’s Pennine 
Way. 


Improvements Now Desired 


Both at headquarters and in the 
field it is all steady head-down shov- 
ing, and the task could be lightened 
and achievements increased with a 
little help from the Government. The 
commission asked the Minister of 
Housing and Local Government 
nearly four years ago for amending 
legislation to ease the financial strin- 


gencies written into the Act by mak- 
ing: 

(i) Exchequer grants payable for all 
action by the park planning 
authorities to fulfil the special 
purpose of the National Parks 
Act or purposes related thereto 
under other Acts of Parliament. 

(ii) Exchequer grants in full and not 
in part as now obtains. 

(iii) Exchequer grants towards the 
administrative expenses of na- 
tional parks or those involved in 
completing long-distance routes. 
Grants to compensate persons 
who are involved in additional 
expense on account of planning 
conditions for maintaining the 
beauty of a national park. 

To these requests they added the 
urgent need for allowing all national 
park authorities to set up a wardens’ 
system and to have the funds to run 
it. These are very modest requests and 
barely make it possible for the Act to 
function properly. 
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Kenneth Scowen 


In the West Riding of Yorkshire. 


Need of More Money 

The late Rev. H. H. Symonds, 
Bayard of the Lakes, who knew better 
than most how the national park tail 
could wag, postulated an effective 
commission as a first requirement of 
any legislation for national parks 
which is to create a genuine result. 
The commission cannot be effective 
unless it has weight to bear on a given 
situation. 

Weight is money: money to grant 
to a national park authority fora given 
course of action; money for build- 
ing and buying land; money for re- 
search; to encourage better forestry, 
better forms of holiday accommoda- 
tion; money to obtain advice; money 
to publish its findings; money to 
overcome commercial resistance to 
landscape improvement, for example, 
putting electricity lines underground. 
For these essential objects a general 


fund at the free disposal of the Na- 
tional Parks Commission is absolutely 
necessary. The Hobhouse Committee 
proposed a capital expenditure in the 
first ten years of the national park 
programme of £9} million to cover 
the construction of national park cen- 
tres, the acquisition of land, the miti- 
gation of existing disfigurements, and 
the provision of holiday accommoda- 
tion. They also proposed an annual 
recurrent expenditure on a full opera- 
tion of twelve national parks and 
fifty-two conservation areas of 
£750,000. This was twelve years ago, 
and the value of money has since 
grown less. Moreover the potential 
commitments in compensating pub- 
lic bodies to secure higher standards 
of development have grown greater. 
Nevertheless the figures give a datum 
upon which the Treasury might make 
a reasonable reckoning. 


NNING 
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| Other Recommendations 


There remain two highly relevant 


| recommendations proposed by the 


Hobhouse Committee which should 
be included in any amending legisla- 
tion: 

(i) To rescind all exemptions to any 
class of development from plan- 
ning control and make all de- 
velopments of whatever nature, 
subject to individual planning 
consideration in national parks. 
It is, for example, a dangerous 
anomaly that highway authori- 
ties are under no control by park 
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planning authorities. 

(ii) To empower the National Parks 
Commission to purchase land 
outside the national parks for pre- 
serving amenities. In the Peak 
District this could be an important 
precaution to form screens against 
encroachment from the indus- 
trialized Don Valley. 

Good wishes to Lord Strang and 
to Mrs John Dower, his deputy 
chairman, and to all his distinguished 
commissioners on the tenth birthday 
of the commission. May the future 
bring them the powers they need. 








IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 
Study-Tour in USSR 

—. The TCPA, in conjunction with the USSR-Great Britain Soci- 

ety in Moscow and the Wayfarers Travel Agency Ltd, is arrang- 

ing a special holiday-study tour in the Soviet Union early in June 
eae 1960, for members and their friends interested in town and 
amittee country planning, town development, byilding, and architecture. 
e in the | The tour will be for 14 days and will include Moscow, Lenin- 
ap grad and Kiev. Travel from London to Moscow and inter-city 
ark cen- travel in the USSR will be by air. Accommodation “Tourist B” 
he miti- class. Official visits will be under the auspices of appropriate 
nts, and Soviet authorities. 
nmoda- 
annual The inclusive charge for travel, accommodation, and excur- 
l opera- sions is £149. (Extras for 1st Class or “Tourist A” accommoda- 
aye tion.) A substantial reduction will be made for members of the 
ars ago, Association who, in the opinion of the Association, would bene- 
AS since fit by the opportunity for study the tour presents. 
“40 | A leader for the party will be selected by the Association. 
andards | Inquiries should be addressed as soon as possible to Tour Secretary, 
fi TCPA, 28 King Street, London, WC2 (Telephone TEM 5006). 
ht make 
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NEW TOWNS IN SOUTH AFRICA 


It 1s not conurbation problems (though they exist) that have led to the 


recent creation of new towns in South Africa, but the development 
of the gold-mining industry. There is clearly scope for a more 


imaginative policy for the older cities. 


most important city in Southern 

Africa, is still in a sense a “new 
town’’, despite its historic buildings. 
It is less than 100 years old and many 
of its place names recall the mining 
camp that sprang up on the bare veld 
less than two decades before the 
Anglo-Boer war. 

For mining camp it was and mining 
camp it stayed until that sudden 
spurt that was to transform it into one 
of the world’s modern cities. Gold 
provided that spurt and gold, witha 
few exceptions, has been the impetus 
of the new era in town building since 
1945- 

New towns have had to be built to 
keep pace with the startling develop- 
ment of gold mining since the end of 
the second world war. In South 


J estimpor THE largest and 


by a Special Correspondent 


Africa these new towns have not been | 
satellite developments to cope with 
the overflow from congested cities, 
but entirely new developments, often 
in hitherto isolated farming areas. 


New Towns Have Been Planned 


The difference has been this: 
Johannesburg ballooned and was 
there, already tight at the seams be- 
fore there could be any organized 
attempt at planning. These new towns 
were first developed on the drawing 
boards. 

But even before the town planners 
could get busy, in most of the new 
towns an official organization known 
as the Natural Resources Develop- 
ment Council stepped in. One of its 
functions is to ensure orderly develop- 
ment of an area where the exploita- 


The shopping centre at Vanderbijl Park, the first planned town in South Africa. 
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tion of natural resources is about to 
begin, and it generally favours the 
establishment of medium-sized towns. 

Town planning has followed mo- 
adapted 
however to the South African land- 
scape and its characteristic features. 
The result has been well-planned 
“garden cities’ with thriving indus- 
tries where, less than twenty years 
ago, cattle grazed or crops grew. 


Spacious Planning of Welkom 


The town of Welkom has become 
the centre of the Free State gold- 
fields. It was built on land specially 
purchased for the purpose after the 
war and already houses nearly 
100,000 people of all races, making 
it the second largest town in the 
Orange Free State. The town is so 
planned that traffic lights are not 
needed. More than a million trees 
have been planted and traffic islands 
are laid out with lawns and flowers. 
From the centre, radiating to each of 
the suburbs, are park strips in which 
there are schools, children’s play- 
grounds, and an open-air amphi- 
theatre. 

The shopping centre surrounds a 
ten-acre park where townspeople can 
relax and shoppers can leave their 
children. A wide road behind the 
shops serves for commercial traffic 


and the loading and unloading of 


goods. The main street, with four 
carriageways, is one of the widest in 
the world. 


Other New Towns 


Virginia, the southernmost town 
on the Free State gold-fields, is set on 
the banks of a river and is one of the 
few towns in South Africa where there 
is not a single iron-roofed house. 
Started in 1950, its present popula- 
tion is nearly 40,000. There are two 
other towns on the gold-fields—Allan- 
ridge (population 20,000) and Rie- 


_ beeckstad, which has been built by 
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interests not connected with the gold- 
fields. 

In the Transvaal a number of new 
towns have also followed the develop- 
ment of new gold-fields, the largest of 
these being Carletonville, near Pot- 
chefstroom, one of the oldest towns in 
the province. Its total population is 
already near the 20,000 mark. The 
population of Evander, a site in the 
eastern Transvaal, has grown to 
nearly 10,000 in a few years and, with 
expected developments in new gold- 
and coal-fields, may develop into an 
important industrial centre. 


Priority of Vanderbijl Park 


The first planned town in the 
Union was Vanderbijl Park, which 
owes its establishment to the develop- 
ment of the iron and steel industry. It 
has a frontage of five miles on the 
Vaal River and provision is made for 
numerous industrial neighbourhoods 
which are divided into “clean” and 
“heavy” industries. The town has 
been planned to the last detail to 
cater for a population of 250,000, and 
already there are nearly 60,000 people 
after twelve years of development. 

The Vanderbijl Park population 
can be described as cosmopolitan; 
about 40 per cent of its inhabitants 
are immigrants from the United 
Kingdom, Germany, the Netherlands, 
Italy, Hungary, and Denmark. 

Although Vanderbijl Park was 
South Africa’s first town-planning ex- 
periment, experts say it is a complete 
success, although the planning might 
have been different had it been known 
that another industrial township 
would have to be built on the other 
side of the river to cater for Sasol, the 
world’s largest oil-from-coal plant in 
which some £50 million has been in- 
vested and which is sited on a large 
coal deposit. The first house in Sasol- 
burg was built in 1952 and today 
there is a population of some 10,000, 
and many fine, modern buildings. 
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The spacious civic centre where offi- 
cial buildings will be sited, is already 
well developed and special areas have 
also been zoned for light and heavy in- 
dustries, the first of which—a {£2 mil- 
lion fertilizer plant—has been built. 
It seems likely that these two towns, 
together with the older town of 
Vereeniging, will eventually form a 
huge, triangular industrial area. 


Growth of the Big Cities 


The early Johannesburg has given 
way to a modern skyscraper town, 
the most American-looking of South 
African cities. It is an industrial, com- 
mercial, and financial centre, no 
longer dependent on its gold mines. 

The almost continuous complex of 
towns to the east and west of it, known 
as the Rand, have kept pace. One of 
these towns, Springs, has jumped in 
population from 4,900 to 131,200 
since 1910, and is the country’s fastest 
growing town. This new town is fol- 


Aerial view of Pretoria. 
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lowed by the oldest one in South 
Africa, Cape Town, which has jump- 
ed from 65,710 in 1910 to nearly 
750,000, an increase of over 1,000 per 
cent. 

Pretoria, the capital, has also 
grown by more than 700 per cent 
since 1910. Work has commenced on 
ring-roads, special avenues for State 
buildings, parks, impressive public 
buildings, and wide streets lined 
with the beautiful mauve-blossomed | 


jacarandas which will enhance its 


reputation as one of the most beauti- 
ful capitals in the world. 

In Durban, Natal’s main city and 
the third largest in the Union, the 
holiday and business areas are both 
being rebuilt and public buildings are 
keeping pace with this development. 

This overall development of the 
old and the new has provided tre- 
mendous scope for the town-planners, 
the architects, the building contrac- 
tors, and, of course, the financiers. 
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ELLIOT LAKE: ANOTHER VIEW 


The planning and development of the new uranium town in Ontario, 
Canada, were described, and to some extent criticized, by Mr 
Norman Pearson, BA, AMTPI, in our issue of May 1959. This 
article, by another correspondent in Canada, replies to some of these 


criticisms. 


I outlined the basis, need, and 

progress of the new community of 
Elliot Lake, which, then in the early 
stages of construction, was to serve 
the new uranium mines in this district 
of Ontario. 

Since 1956 much development has 
been done and the town now has a 
permauient population ofsome 15,000 
together with such structures and 
facilities as shops, schools, and com- 
munity buildings. 

Much criticism has been levelled at 
this community by technical plan- 
ners, and particularly those planners 
having a European background or 
education. Mr Norman Pearson, for 
example, let go a blast of serious 
charges, to a great extent unfounded, 
accompanied by two of the worst 
photog:aphs that could possiLly be 
found. This article, in the nature of a 
reply to Mr Pearson, explains some of 
the reasons why certain things were 
done—things due to legal limitations, 
things for the sake of expediency, 
things because of a shortage of time— 
all sorts of things in fact which pre- 
clude the quotation of this develop- 
ment in academic circles as an ex- 
ample of good town design. It is, how- 
ever, a place in which to live, a place 
where the surrounding landscape is 
unspoilt by sporadic and ribbon de- 
velopment, where the homes, schools, 
and churches are bright and clean, 
and where traffic circulates freely and 


a THIS journal of February 1957 


| safely. 


by R.N. PERCIVAL 


Speed of Growth 

A community has been created 
here in three short years from absolute 
scratch. When the first bulldozer 
commenced pushing over the first 
trees for the initial housing develop- 
ment the designers had just received 
the air photos and were just making 
their first field investigation. 

A town with an expected popula- 
tion of from 15,000 to 25,000 people 
may cost from 15 to 25 million dollars. 
Research, legislation with adequate 
financial provisions, and a_ well- 
trained planning team, are al! re- 
quired if the ingredients of a good 
physical environment are to be 
brought together successfully. 

There were none of these require- 
ments, and with the Federal contracts 
for uranium terminating in 1962 
there was no time to secure them. 

In 1955, mineshafts were being 
sunk, processing plants being erected, 
and men pouring into the area by the 
thousand. These men had to be hous- 
ed and housed quickly. 

The district is rough, extremely 
rough, being composed of bedrock 
protrusions over most of the area, in- 
terspaced with lakes, and covered by 
dense forest where the top-soil depth 
has allowed trees to gain a foothold. 
Mining officials picked out one spot 
in a 400-square-mile area where a 
community of reasonable size could 
develop. This site, inspected by 
Provincial officials, was agreed upon 
a few weeks prior to the mining com- 
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Elliot Lake. Part of the central business district at night. 


panies commencing housing opera- 
tions. 


Planning Technique 

The planners, engineers, and archi- 
tects engaged on this project recog- 
nized the difficulties and shortcom- 
ings of the programme. It was neces- 
sary to consider the cost of various 
types of development in this terrain, 
the type of accommodation wanted, 
the composition and ethnic back- 
ground of families that may be ex- 
pected, shopping habits, automobile 
ownership, servicing problems, land- 
scape problems, real estate problems, 
and a thousand and one less import- 
ant items, though items which give 
rise to contention when the main 
problems have been solved. 

The planning staff that was avail- 
able advised that, in all probability, 
owing to the extremely difficult 
ground conditions and limited area 
available, dwelling units in multiple 
form would be essential in the hous- 
ing programme. Such development 
would be most economical, suitable 
for this northern clime, readily ac- 
ceptable to the future residents, and 
pleasing aesthetically. 


After about one month of inter- 
mittent discussion, this concept of 
residential development was, to a 
large extent, abandoned for the fol- 
lowing reasons. 1. Provincial law re- 
quired direct vehicular access to each 
property. 2. Provincial law required 
registration of a lot, block, and road 
plan prior to selling any site. 3. 
Neither the municipality—not even 
formed at this time—the Province, 
nor the Federal authorities were hous- 
ing authorities. All houses were to be 
built by the mines or private enter- 
prise and neither of these were even 
remotely interested in becoming land- 
lords. 4. There was, and still is, a 
prejudice against the row house in 
Canada. 5. There wasn’t time to ex- 
periment, and no takers anyway, due, 
in some part, to the short-term nature 
of the uranium contracts. 

During this discussion an outline 
plan of the community had to be pre- 
pared. This was done: it consisted of 
three neighbourhoods, a central com- | 
mercial area, and a small service in- | 
dustrial area. The detailed design of | 
neighbourhood 1 was also pushed | 
ahead on a road, lot, and block basis | 
—the conventional Ontario basis. 
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Land Tenure and Planning 

Central commercial areas are nor- 
mally a challenge to the civic de- 
signer. The design of the Elliot Lake 
town centre was a challenge to the 
civic designer, the engineer, and the 
real estate man in more ways than 
one. Provincial policy dictated that 
land would be sold by auction and the 
planners were thus faced with devis- 
ing a system whereby lots and blocks 
could be sold in a manner which 
would result in a harmonious de- 
sign when the buildings were erected 
thereon. This aspect of the problem 
could well take several pages to ex- 
plain; sufficient be it to say that a 
modular system was devised for the 
registered plan and detailed “‘offers to 
purchase” agreements were drawn 
up for each type of lot, that is to say, 
corner lot, or lot in the centre of a 
block, and in accordance with the 
size and shape of lot. 

In other words, here was a com- 
munity which the planners designed 
in two dimensions, a community 
which, notwithstanding the detailed 
control of layout and use of land, is 
primarily the product of the free 
enterprise system. Anyone who has 
visited the United States and Canada 
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knows what this free enterprise sys- 
tem really means—in town growth it 
may mean chaos, rubbish, and ad- 
vertising beyond belief or a master- 
piece in beauty, dignity, and function 
—unfortunately there is very little of 
the latter group. Elliot Lake is neither 
of these. It was, in execution, a com- 
bination of private enterprise and 
government control and the result is 
mediocrity—from a design point of 
view ; circulation is good, architectur- 
al harmony almost non-existent. 


Residential and Commercial Areas 


Elliot Lake was not planned as a 
twin city—developed in two distinct 
halves—for any reason other than 
the land form and bedrock made it so. 
At one stage the population was ex- 
pected to rise to about 30,000 people 
and nowhere was there sufficient land 
within a 400-square-mile area to cre- 
ate a community of this size in one 
piece. The two communities will con- 
sist of three to four neighbourhoods 
each, and the first section, now com- 
plete, will house about 14,000 people. 
In one respect it may be fortunate that 
the demand for uranium has not 
reached expectations and the town 
will stabilize at about 15,000 people; 


Terrace houses in the first neighbourhood. 
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Terrace houses and flats in the second neighbourhood. 


in other words, only one half may 
now be built. 

About 12 per cent of the land area 
within the neighbourhoods so far 
developed was set aside for multiple 
dwellings and this has been largely 
taker. up. This is a very different 
figure from the 12 per cent of dwel- 
ling units referred to in Mr Pearson’s 
article. It results in between 35 and 
40 per cent of the accommodation 
being provided by multiple units—a 
very high figure for Canadian towns 
of this size. 

The central commercial area, now 
occupying about three-quarters of the 
area set aside for this use, is the least 
successful part of the concept. It must 
be remembered that there was always 
doubt in many persons’ minds, in- 
fluential business men and govern- 
ment executives alike, as to how big 
the town would grow. In the design of 
the central commercial area, an at- 
tempt was made to allow for growth 
in three distinct stages, each stage to 
be reasonably self-contained in case 
the town grew no bigger. As already 
stated, lots had to be sold by auction 
with controls over development exer- 
cised through the zoning by-law and 
purchase agreements, but no one 
cvuld dictate as to who should receive 
property in this auction. Consequent- 


ly two large supermarkets, four banks, 
and other businesses are located in the 
first part of the area to be developed, 
with the result that the car-parking 
facilities are severely over-taxed. The 
circulation of people and vehicles is 
thus very concentrated to the detri- 
ment of this area, and in reverse of 
other parts of the centre. 

Architecturally, the effect is rather 
chaotic although, here and there, 
there are little gems and even entire 
blocks developed in a harmonious, 
contemporary, and exciting way. 

In the exact centre of this business 
area it was intended to erect the 
municipal building. The structure 
was to sit astride the secondary traffic 
ring-road linking the large rock out- 
crop, partially covered by trees, with 
the main business and pedestrian area 
proper. 

This building should have had 
the effect of breaking the centre into 
precincts as well as dominating the 
area and giving a focal point to the 
whole concept. To the people of a | 
northern mining community, and to | 
officials of a Provincial Government | 
engaged ina project of this type for the 
first time, this proposal looked some- 
what startling and it was eventually, 
though not too quietly, dropped. Who | 
can blame them? 
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Many facets of the design of Elliot 
Lake will be obscure to the reader; in 
fact in many respects they are a little 
obscure to the writer! But considering 
the speed of growth and the other 
difficulties described it remains as a 
rather remarkable achievement. 

The citizens of this community are 
proud of their homes, social activities 
are buoyant, life here is exciting, and 
there are no slums, shacks, wires, 
poles, advertising signs, waste land, 


and other aspects so characteristic of 
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the earlier mining towns. It has been 
a venture in planning that has paid 
well in experience gained, and al- 
though it is not a Vallingby or Har- 
low, nor should it be, it is a first new 
mining town in North America. Like 
the First Garden City it will be im- 
proved upon many times over and as 
this writer suggested three years ago, 
it may yet prove to be a leading ex- 
ample of community design and prac- 
tice born of, and complementary to, 
the Atomic Age. 


The Bank-Note Mill 


Bere Mill, near Whitchurch, Hampshire, is one of the most interesting and 
noteworthy of watermills in all Britain. It is not very old and in fact dates only 
from 1710. But it was here that a Huguenot refugee, Henri Portal, came in 
1712. (His children had been hidden in an oven for two nights, during the 
massacres in France, and were later smuggled out in wine casks.) 

Henri Portal was not a corn miller but a paper maker—and many of the 
Test and Itchen mills were paper mills. The first Portal’s special contribution 
consisted in watermarking a fine quality paper for bank-notes in a manner 
particularly inconvenient to forgers. ‘The Bank of England was delighted. At 
the annual general meeting of Portals Ltd in June 1959 Sir Francis Portal 
stated, ““We now have the privilege of manufacturing bank-note paper for no 
less than ninety-eight separate currency issues throughout the world.” The 
paper mills are still within a very few miles of Bere Mill, but this historic and 
beautifully situated building has long ceased to make paper. It is now busy 


with other matters—the trout-fishing afforded by the River Test. J. p. u. w. 
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PLANNING IN THE COMMONS 


A personal impression of a debate on a Private Member’s motion. 


HE DEBATE on industrial de- 
velopment and preservation of 
the countryside, on a motion by 
Mr William Deedes, the member for 
Ashford (Kent), took place on 20 
November last year, and although its 
wording was harmless enough, there 
were many things said in the course of 
the day which deserve comment. 

Mr Deedes is the descendant of a 
long line of East Kentish farmers and 
Tory MPs, and a former Parliamen- 
tary Secretary to the MHLG under 
Mr Duncan Sandys. He is now again 
a back-bencher, and it is greatly to his 
credit that he chose to put in for his 
precious private member’s time the 
following motion: 

“That this House, bearing in 
mind the heavy and continued 
demands being made upon the 
countryside by new industry, by 
motor roads, by power stations and 
power lines, by reservoirs and by 
the spread of new housing; and 
recognizing that such development 
is essential and likely to continue 
at a rapid rate for some years, 
urges Her Majesty’s Government 
to make a fresh appraisal of forth- 
coming demands, and to stimulate 
by every suitable means through 
industry, planning authorities, pro- 
fessional bodies and voluntary 
institutions higher standards of 
siting and design within the English 
landscape.” 

Many eminently sensible observa- 
tions were offered from both sides of 
the House, but few of the speakers had 
much notion of the problems involved. 
This is not a matter of party politics. 
On the whole, those of the right came 
out of the debate very well, if one 





by D. E. GC. EVERSLEY 


assumes that any Conservative who 
speaks boldly for planning deserves 
praise. Conversely, Labour members 
were exceedingly lame, seeming so 
anxious not to appear to wish to Plan 
Other People’s Lives, that they tend 
to say nothing at all. 


Anomaly of Government Policy 


Mr Deedes’ statement was sane and 
balanced, but lacked teeth. He made 
the refreshing observation that bad 
standards of design were as often the 
fault of private developers as of local 
authorities, and in this he was sup- 
ported by two other Conservatives: 
Mr David Price (Eastleigh) and Mr 
Peter Rawlinson (Epsom). He de- 
plored the continuing loss of land to 
building and recalled that another 
half a million acres could be used up 
in this way. He attacked the Govern- 
ment roundly for trying to plan over- 
spill for London while allowing com- 
merce to continue concentrating into 
the metropolis. He felt they needed 
their heads examined. 

At this stage, Mr Deedes was half- 
way to Fabianism, and indeed, in 
warmly commending R. M. Stut- 
tard’s recent pamphlet Town and 
Country: the Amenity Question, he felt 
compelled to say there was nothing to 
choose between the parties in this 
matter. His appeal for easier access to 
the countryside was reminiscent of 
Hugh Dalton’s heyday. “‘Let the 
right of entry be an ability to walk. 
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For far too many people today, their | 


window on the world is a fuggy | 


windscreen.”’ 


Demand for Better Standards 


Mr Deedes finished his speech with | 
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a fine appeal to the nation to act 
responsibly towards the English land- 
scape, as its tenants and trustees. So 
far, so good. But not a word about the 
need for more new towns, for expand- 
ed towns, for a much tougher policy 
towards expanding industry. 

Nor did his seconder, Mr Price, 
remedy this fault. He thought that a 
higher standard of living meant “‘not 
only better houses . . . it also means 
living and working in an environ- 








ment which is more pleasing to the 
senses—and by the senses I mean the 
ear and the nose as well as the eye.” 
But a few minutes later he had this to 
say: ‘If we are to have any country- 
side left in England at all, we have to 
give up the desire that many of us 
have to own a small garden of our 
own. We have to build upwards. We 
have to accept living in flats.” 

Dr Barnett Stross feared that the 
relaxing of the 1947 Act through 
Dalton’s 1950 General Development 
Order allowed many undesirable 
things to happen without local 
authority approval (on this point, he 
was partly corrected later by other 
members), and suggested that too 
much of a burden was being placed 
on Parliament as the only remaining 
watchdog over development by statu- 
tory undertakings, freed as they were 
from planning control. Government 
departments themselves often set bad 
examples. But again, Dr Stross finish- 
ed without any indication of how de- 
sirable aims might be achieved, be- 
yond a demand for greater watchful- 
ness and voluntary efforts. 

Nor did Mr Grimond, for the 
Liberals, put up much of a case for 
positive planning. He agreed that 
“we are all socialists now’’ in this mat- 
ter: but what he said smacked of good 
old laissez-faire. Even green belts 
were too much for Mr Grimond; all 
we needed, he thought, was a guaran- 
tee of some open space for everyone, 
and, of course, we did not want the 
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“‘Londonization” of all England. But 
how this was to be stopped, he did not 
say. However, vigorous defences of 
the green belt came from Mr Driberg 
and two relatively young Conserva- 
tives, Mr Peter Rawlinson and Mr 
Ronald Bell, both members for green- 
belt areas. The latter pleaded for abso- 
lute inflexibility in this respect, in the 
face of the mounting pressure of the 
building interests. He also distinguish- 
ed himself in this debate by a spirited 
attack on the flat-building authori- 
ties: the LCC even felt obliged to 
put people into four and five-storey 
blocks in its overspill towns ‘“‘making 
an obeisance to the doctrine that 
space must be used intensively. I find 
that almost every family living in 
these blocks of flats is unhappy and 
wants to move.” 

Sir Keith Joseph, Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry, and a 
newcomer in this field, made a short 
and rather unconvincing reply. He 
thought the Government would 
maintain the green belt in most 
cases—a reservation likely to give 
fresh heart to the would-be de- 
predators. ‘“‘A little of everything”’ 
seemed to be the motto of the 
Ministry: let us encourage all good 
people, let us clear up messes and 
look closely at design, discussions are 
proceeding, but after all, we are a 
free society, and so we can do nothing 
if people will design themselves ugly 
houses. 

The general impression left by four 
hours of debate is one of frustration. 
Between them, honourable members 
are worried about almost everything. 
Their aesthetic and naturalistic in- 
stincts are well developed. But they 
seem to lack constructive ideas on 
what can be done. One cannot help 
feeling that if the tendency is towards 
a great engulfment in sprawling brick 
and ugliness, the force of our Mem- 
bers of Parliament will not be suffici- 
ent to reverse the tide. 
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The Piccadilly Rumpus 

Almost any “informed”? Londoner 
one meets tells a different story of 
what lies behind the disagreements 
over the shape of the redevelopment 
of the Monico site. I do not believe 
that there is anything fundamentally 
new or piquant in the situation: it 
just so happens that this is a very large 
project on a prominent site. We can- 
not agree: (a) because it is not pos- 
sible to have generally accepted aes- 
thetic judgements in the case of the 
Venus de Milo, let alone gin adver- 
tisements; and (b) because redevelop- 
ment in our large cities lacks the 
larger sweep—any sort of conception 
on the part of the authorities, let alone 
the public, of what they want—vistas, 
motorways, or rateable values. As 
long as city fathers must try to screw 
the largest leasehold prices out of 
every inch compatible with a mini- 
mum of access and parking for cars, 
they must leave the individual de- 
veloper a great deal of latitude to 
screw, in turn, what income he can 
out of his site. If only our larger local 
authorities could find the powers and 
the money to develop their strategic 
city-centre sites themselves, we should 
not be faced with the present situa- 
tion. 


The Coffin Again 


Mr Colin Clark, an eminent if 
somewhat lonely academic liberal 
economist, speaking to the Royal 
Institution of Chartered Surveyors in 
January, echoed the late Sir Patrick 
Abercrombie in warning his audience 
against the continued tendency to fill 
all England from Dover to Liverpool 
with one gigantic suburb. He fore- 
saw a plan-less dispersal of population 


and industry within that region, and 
a consequent decay of any area more 
than 100 miles (he might have said 
fifty) from the existing main centres. 
Mr Clark came to the conclusion that 
for social, political and economic 
reasons communities of about 150,000 
people should be the objective. How ? 

















Mr Clark thought this was one of the | 


rare cases in economics where the 
operation of the free market did not 
produce the most desirable social 
result! We recommend this insight 
to Mr Clark’s fellow economists in 
Oxford (and Trafalgar Square). 


Salaries and Urban Growth 


In the planning debate in the Com- 
mons last November (reported else- 
where in this issue), Mr Ronald Bell 
said, amongst other sensible things, 
that he thought a great many bills to 
enlarge the territory (and population) 
of boroughs would never come before 
the House if the salary scales of local 
government officers were not tied to 
the population size of their area. 

This is something many people 
have for long thought, but it is note- 
worthy that it has now been said 
openly in Parliament. One can go 
further than that: as long as town 
clerks and city engineers are paid by 
the piece, so to speak, we shall never 
be able to get them to support plan- 
ned overspill movements, since a loss 
of 10 per cent in population might 
lead to a cut in their salaries of almost 
that magnitude. All the more honour 
is due to the few rare spirits who have 
obviously placed public interest be- 
fore private advantage, and have not 
only carried out their city council’s 
demand for a reduction of urban con- 


gestion, but have themselves openly | 
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advocated further relief. I think the 
public should carefully watch speech- 
es made by the chief officials of large 
corporations against dispersal in that 
light. 


Glasgow on the Move 


It is good news that Glasgow is to 
have a share of the available housing 
at Glenrothes, in Fifeshire, which is 
not now required by the Coal Board. 
At the same time, a fourth Scottish 
new town is under active considera- 
tion in Ayrshire. 

The City of Glasgow has un- 
doubtedly the worst urban problem 
in the country, but it also has the most 
vigorous policy of dealing with it, and 
this is producing results. It shows what 
can be done if one stands firm, as Mr 
Myer Galpern (who received a well- 
merited knighthood in the New Year 
Honours) and his council have done. 
Manchester and Birmingham, please 


copy! 
New Universities Again 


There has been a rush of proposals 
for new universities : Brighton is going 
strong, Norwich has reached an ad- 
vanced stage of planning, York is 
being actively considered, Bourne- 
mouth has been turned down. The 
University Grants Committee is said 
to be sympathetic on the whole. This 
is a move in the right direction. If, as 
is now widely accepted in academic 
and government circles, we have to 
aim at a university population of 
180,000 by 1970, we must have some- 
thing like fifteen new universities dur- 
ing this period. When, therefore, new 
town projects are put up in future, 
they ought in many cases to include 
a site for a new university. There is 
too much antiquarianism about the 
choice of towns for institutions of 
higher learning at present. They 


| ought to be in thriving industrial 


communities, especially for the sake of 
the technical and social sciences. The 
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possibility of a new town university 
in Hertfordshire ought also to be con- 
sidered soon. And an impolite noise 
for those members of the U.G.C. who 
recently suggested that the civic uni- 
versities in our large industrial towns 
could be expanded by another 50 per 
cent, more cheaply than new ones 
could be started. It is ““cheap”’ only 
in the sense of immediate capital cost, 
but very expensive in the long run. 
Perhaps these gentlemen should take 
a course in social accounting. 


A Warning to High Density 
Developers—and a Cheer 


The Corporation of Birmingham 
some years ago built its first under- 
ground car park—within 100 yards of 
the Bull Ring, and less than 200 yards 
from the main shopping centre in 
New Street. It charged 4s. per day. 
The car park was not used. They 
have now had to reduce the charge 
to 2s. 6d. in the hope of attracting 
custom. 

Yet the plans for city centre re- 
development are still based on pri- 
vately owned multi-storey garages 
which will have to charge at least 
ys. 6d. per day to obtain a com- 
mercial return on their outlay. Mean- 
while the traffic chaos grows. Where 
firms have been made to provide car 
parks under their new office blocks, 
they report that as a result more em- 
ployees, not fewer, bring their cars 
into the city. 

Meanwhile, at Dorking, the Friends 
Provident and Century Insurance 
Society happily deploys 500 people in 
spacious grounds. They have no travel 
problems if they live in Surrey; and if 
they still live in London, they com- 
mute against the main flow. Appar- 
ently one need not conduct an insur- 
ance business within half a mile of the 
Bank of England. We hope other in- 
surance offices will discover this truth, 
reduce their costs, and increase their 
bonuses. 
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Restraining Urban Growth 

The Fabian Society have added to 
their long list of well-informed and 
sane publications on planning prob- 
lems Mr J. B. Cullingworth’s over- 
spill pamphlet Restraining Urban 
Growth. This is reviewed elsewhere 
in this journal: let me just say here 
that, like everything written on that 
side of the urban problem for years, 
it presents incontrovertible argu- 
ments, and outlines a policy which 
is at once financially feasible and 
economically advantageous; and that 
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the continued muddled refusal of the 
powers that be to listen to the voice 
of our more practical-minded acade- 
mics can only lead to distaster. I 
expect we shall have the usual scep- 
tical editorials on the pamphlet from 
the usual sources, praising the author 
but regretting that owing to our un- 
certain financial position, or owing to 
excessive prosperity, or because one 
cannot dictate to industry, or because 
people really ought to live in flats . .. 
nothing can be done. 
WILLIAM SMALL 


Turnpike Pumps 


What may at first look like a village 
pump is to be seen on the roadside of the 
London-Bath road, near Theale. But it is a 
relic of 1907, when the Roads Improvement 
Association organized dust-laying competi- 
tions near Reading to see what could be done 
to end the intolerable nuisance of dust which 
made it a misery to go out on a public road 
or to live beside one. At first proposals were 
made to keep the roads watered, and pumps 
set up for this purpose are still to be seen 
beside some highways. This was not satis- 
factory, but sea-water was supposed to be 
more promising, because the salt would re- 
tain the surface dampness longer. Many sea- 
coast towns used salt-water for their streets 
and there was actually at one time a pro- 
posal to lay a pipe to bring sea-water from 
Brighton to London. However, it was found 
that surface application of tar was very much 
more successful than sea-water and so the 
tarring of roads began. 





Reece Winstone 
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worth. Fabian Society. 35. 6d. 


future historian may well 

write, “land planning in 
Great Britain was in chaos. The im- 
petus given by the Town and Country 
Planning Act, 1947, the New Towns 
Act, 1946, the Greater London Plan, 
and the building of the first wave of 


‘B' THE beginning of 1960,” a 


_ new towns, had spent itself. The 


Government and the people were 
apathetic while land prices soared in 
and round the great conurbations as 
housing demand piled up.” 

The sorry situation in which we 
find ourselves is examined coolly and 
objectively by J. B. Cullingworth in 
this new Fabian pamphlet. Mr Cul- 
lingworth is a young lecturer in 
social administration at Manchester 
University. His study, well-written, a 
model of compression, is without 
noticeable political emphasis and can 
be read without betrayal of principle 
by any Conservative or Liberal. 

Mr Cullingworth begins by sum- 
marizing the problems we all know so 
well: congestion in the great cities, 
the flight to suburbia, the journey to 
work, more congestion, and so on. 
“Overspill,”” says Mr Cullingworth 
in italics, ‘‘will take place whether it 
is planned or not.” 

The problem is to get it in the right 
place and balanced by empioyment. 
But this involves interference with 
normal processes, a plan resolutely 
implemented. This we lack. 


_ The Alternatives Considered 


If we are to accommodate those 


| people flowing out to new homes— 
| what form should provision take, 
_ houses or flats? Cautiously, Mr Cul- 
| lingworth says, other things being 
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by G. BROOKE TAYLOR 


equal, most British families do prefer 
houses. Where a real choice exists, 
with length of journey to work the 
same in both cases—as in the new 
towns—the effective demand for flats 
has been found to be very small. 
What, however, “‘can be achieved by 
building at high densities ... ?”’ He 
quotes the figures prepared by Man- 
chester Corporation, which plans to 
redevelop at a net density of about 
twenty-two dwellings to the acre. If 
this density were increased by a third, 
the number of dwellings which could 
be built in the clearance areas would 
rise from 8,800 to 10,400, i.e. by 
1,600. Overspill would be reduced by 
only 6 per cent. “Thus,” concludes 
Cullingworth, ‘increased densities 
are no solution to the overspill prob- 
lem. At best they can reduce it only 
marginally.” 

He goes on to point out that large- 
scale decentralization is an attractive 
economjc proposition. High flats are 
costly (quoting the Ministry of Hous- 
ing’s figures on the subject) and often 
involve a hidden subsidy from other 
municipal tenants: “*. . . in Birming- 
ham, the net rent for a three-bedroom 
municipal flat is £1 11s. 54d., but 
this represents . . . an economic rent 
of £5 4s. 10d. less £1 14s. 3d. subsidy, 
less about £2 which is ‘saved’ by pool- 
ing, that is to say, paid for by tenants 
of other types of dwellings.” 

It can be argued that decentraliza- 
tion can lead to unnecessary duplica- 
tion of services. But, says Culling- 
worth, “‘in most central areas of big 
cities schools are as obsolete and in- 
adequate as the houses. . . . Overspill 

. . iS a prerequisite for the creation 
of the new social capital that is re- 
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quired.” 

This argument also applies to open 
space and the provision of new roads. 
Only by reducing congestion at the 
centre shall we be able to redevelop 
generously enough to make our cities 
pleasant to live in and so reverse the 
outward movement. 


Measure of Overspill 


The pamphlet then reviews the 
evidence on the size of overspill, quot- 
ing Dame Evelyn Sharp’s estimate of 
1956, the author’s own research into 
household size and the increase in the 
population estimated by the Registrar 
General. ““The overspill requirements 
of the future,” he concludes, “‘will 
assume enormous proportions. No 
reasonable estimate can be made 
without a detailed and large-scale in- 
quiry into the capacity of existing 
towns to accommodate a much larger 
number of smaller households. It is 
essential that such an inquiry should 
be undertaken immediately.” 

Dr Wibberley is then quoted on 
the “shortage of agricultural land” 
canard, and Mr Cullingworth sums 
up. ‘The cynic might observe that 
while farmers will hotly contest the 
building of municipal estates no ob- 
jection is raised to private develop- 
ment. The fundamental objection is 
not to urbanization but to municipal 
development. . . . How far the new 
compensation provisions under the 
Town and County Planning Act, 1959 
will alter the position remains to be 
seen.” 

The post-war planning policies of 
new towns and the control of indus- 
trial development are then touched 
upon. In London, though new fac- 
tory construction has been restrained, 
a great office-building boom has oc- 
curred. Forty per cent of the people at 
work in London are office workers 
and many have gone the peripheral 
counties to live. 

But London and the south-east are 
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gaining population from the rest of 
the country, too. ‘“The growth of Lon- 
don is not being restrained: it is ex- 
ploding over the whole of south-east 
England.” 


Planning in Bottom Gear 


In the provinces the situation is 
perhaps worse, in the sense that, ex- 
cept in the Glasgow area, no long- 
distance decentralization schemes are 
in operation at all. Planning is in 
bottom gear. 

Summing up, Cullingworth says, 
**A review of experience since the war 
shows that no single factor can ac- 
count for the present impasse. The 
first priority was for houses on a large 
scale. A policy of overspill catches no 
votes; the sheer size of the housing 
programme does. And what quicker 
way is there of providing houses than 
by allowing development on the out- 
skirts of towns?” The recent emer- 
gence of some unemployment has 
added to the difficulties. The Board of 
Trade will be mainly concerned to 
route industrialists to the more de- 
pressed areas. The new era of freedom 
for local government will not help, 
for this leads the Government to be- 
lieve that overspill needs can be met 
by the local authorities. Mr Culling- 
worth, who has made a detailed study 
of several of the Town Development 
Act schemes, says of this method of 
decentralization: 

‘,.. itis unlikely that the T.D. Act 
will ever make a really significant 
contribution to the overspill problem. 
The requirements for success are too 
numerous and too seldom found alto- 
gether in one place at thesametime.... 
It (the Act) cannot provide suffi-— 
ciently for the overspill for the big” 
cities, and it will not necessarily 0 | 
ahead in the best places. The prob- | 
lem demands something much bigger | 
than a thousand or so houses scattered | 
over the country in areas which are | 
willing to provide them. . . .” 
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More New Towns Needed 

Mr Cullingworth then looks at 
future policies. He quotes Professor 
Sykes’s suggestion of an industrial 
levy on those firms staying in areas 
designated as overcrowded. He points 
out that the present distribution of the 
population is the result of the nine- 
teenth-century industrial revolution 
and that there are no grounds for be- 
lieving that the twentieth century 
requires the same pattern. There is an 
urgent need for basic research on the 
economics of location and the poten- 
tialities of different areas. 
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But finally, Mr Cullingworth winds 
up, we need more new towns, for only 
new towns can provide for large-scale 
overspill fairly quickly. The Town 
Development Act schemes are useful 
in a smaller context and over a longer 
period. “In any case overspill should 
not be regarded as a local problem, it 
is a national problem which should 
be financed from the national Ex- 
chequer.” 

If you want facts about our major 
planning problems and a clear ac- 
count of our present agonies, this is an 
invaluable 3s. 6d. worth. 


A Church with a Tower and a Spire 


Some churches have a spire and others may have a tower, but there are very 
few churches that can boast both a tower and a spire. One of these rare 
architectural curiosities may be seen in the little village of Purton near 
Swindon, Wilts. According to a legend the origin of this strange church is that 
it was built by two sisters who just could not agree. One wanted the church 
to have a spire while the other wanted it to have a tower. In the end they de- 
cided to compromise. 





J. C. D. SMITH 
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THE LIBERAL PARTY AND PLANNING 


The writer of this article is a Fellow of St Edmund Hall, Oxford, 
and was Liberal Candidate for Bath in 1959 and for Abingdon in 


1953 and 1955. 


LMOST TWO years ago Mr 
Maurice Ash, reviewing my 
chapter on town and country 

planning in the set of Liberal essays 
“The Unservile State’ (editor George 
Watson, Allen & Unwin), expressed 
his surprise at finding a statement of 
aims and policy virtually identical 
with those of the Town and Country 
Planning Association. He had ap- 
parently expected to find a statement 
hostile to the objectives and methods 
of physical planning, especially as 
understood by people who try to ap- 
proach the subject with an integrated 
view of its various physical and 
spiritual contributions to society, and 
not simply from the viewpoint of an 
isolated discipline such as economics 
or architecture. 


Inadequacy of Laissez-Faire 

‘The Geography of Liberty’, as my 
essay was called, was not, however, 
the eccentric statement of one Liberal 
out of line with his party. It followed 
logically from the philosophy which 
has been the mainstay of Liberalism 
throughout this century ever since 
the purely economic liberalism of the 
previous fifty years had clearly be- 
come an inadequate guide to social 
policy and political action; it was, and 
is, paralleled by other statements. 

The famous Liberal Yellow Book of 
1928 contains a great deal in the 
chapter on Roads and Housing which 
could still stand reprinting in Town 
AND Country PLANNING. Similarly, 
Mr Grimond’s recent book, The 
Liberal Future, has a lot to say on plan- 
ning, most, if not all, of which readers 


by GEORGE ALLEN 


of this journal would accept. Indeed, 
there are hardly any other topics 
which get as much space in the index 


or in the book itself. Mr Grimond * 


talks of the uneconomic ‘‘growth of 
great urban muddles”’ and is equally 
explicit about subsidizing urban 
transport (pp. 138-40). 


Assembly Resolution 


I can best outline Liberal policy by 
stating and amplifying a resolution 
which the Bath Liberal Association 
submitted for consideration at last 
year’s Party Assembly. The pre- 
amble needs no comment: 

‘This Assembly, observing the con- 
gestion and growth of large urban 
areas such as greater London or the 
Black Country, and viewing with 
alarm the destruction of amenities of 
landscape in town and country, re- 
commends... . ‘a gradual removal of 
financial policies which encourage 
the uneconomic over-expansion of 
large urban areas, e.g. the subsidies 
on urban transport systems’.” 

The resolution continued with a 
demand for “‘the replacement of local 
rates by taxation of land values to en- 
courage the development of city 
centres, to foster compact urban de- 
velopment, and to prevent the wast- 
age of land”’, meaning by ‘“‘wastage”’ 
the pock-marked urban develop- 
ment which still continues, despite, 
or perhaps because of, the present 
green belt policy. 


Rating and Urbanization 


The existing rating system is but 
one example of the in-built economic 
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incentives to bad economic develop- 
ment. There is no sufficient incentive 
to develop central sites as much as 
possible or to treat urban land as the 
scarce commodity it is from a plan- 


/ ning point of view, although not 


necessarily from an economic one. 
Equally, taxation of land values is 
misunderstood, sometimes one thinks 
almost mischievously, by the finan- 
cial experts. Perhaps the fault lies 
with the still active single-tax Henry 
Georgeites, perhaps it is just conserva- 
tism. But the taxing of land values 
raises no greater difficulites if applied 
sensibly as does valuation of sites 
plus the property on them. This is 
borne out by the experience of other 
countries, such as Denmark or New 
Zealand. Again, the proposal can be 
found in Mr Grimond’s book. 

The third recommendation was 
central to the objectives of the Town 
and Country Planning Association: 
“A revived and vigorous programme 
of building new towns, well away from 
the congested areas, and of encourag- 
ing, through a revision of the Town 
Development Act, the growth of 
existing small towns.’? Mr Grimond 
writes: ‘“The overall plan would ac- 
centuate the difficulties of crowding 
into vast semi-urban conglomera- 
tions by making it very expensive—or 
very expensive relatively to either 
going out to smaller towns or country 
districts, or to concentrating in more 
tightly-organized cities.” The 1928 
Yellow Book made similar points about 
new towns (pp. 302~3). 


London’s Undue Influence 


The fourth recommendation was: 
“greater legislative and executive 
powers for local and regional govern- 
ments in respect to domestic economic 
and social policy”. An administra- 
tively and geographically centralized 
society will inevitably be a geog- 
raphically centralized and congested 
one. For example, pressure groups are 
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an inevitable part of our political life. 
If all real political decision-making is 
in London so must be all the many 
employees of pressure groups. The 
failure of either Conservative or 
Labour governments to decentralize 
our society, indeed their success in 
centralizing it even more, is one of 
the basic errors of current town and 
country planning policy. 

The final recommendation was un- 
controversial. It is, incidentally, one 
on which the Young Liberal or- 
ganization has shown itself to have 
strong determined and favourable 
views. Bath asked, in the resolution, 
for “‘national, regional, and executive 
action and encouragement of private 
initiative to destroy ugliness and to 
create beauty in both urban and rural 
landscapes”. Although uncontrover- 
sial, much more energetic action will 
be needed to implement it than has 
yet been the case. Do we, for example, 
simply want a dull blanket of conifers, 
carefully regimented, over all our 
forest land ? 


Liberal Attitude to Planning 


The Liberal seeks for a society in 
which the individual is able to develop 
his personality in ways which reli- 
gious or humanist thought have al- 
ways considered right. He is in protest 
against the servile tendencies in our 
society which seem to increase yearly. 
He may often object to puré econo- 
mic planning for purely economic 
purposes, because it is inefficient. He 
wholeheartedly supports physical and 
economic planning to create those 
social and environmental conditions 
which encourage the development of 
the individual personality. 
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TCPA DIAMOND JUBILEE APPEAL 


We publish below a further list of Sir Offey Wakeman 5 0 0 
contributions to the TCPA Diamond __ Ronald Fielding 10 10 0 
Jubilee Appeal Fund: Eagle Star Insurance Co. 

. Ltd 105 O 0 
London County Council 500 0 o  Shell-Mex and BP Ltd 
Hampstead Garden (inc. Shell Inter- 
Suburb Trust Ltd 50 0 O national Petroleum Co. 
National Union of and the British Petro- 

General and Munici- leum Co.) 500 0 0 

cipal Workers 25 0 0 W.H. Fennell I oO 0 
British Poster Advertis- Miss D. Woodall 5 0 0 

ing Association 10 10 0 H.W. J. Heck 2 2 6 
Transport Salaried Staffs The Murrayfield Real 

Association 5 5 O Estate Co. 100 0 0 
A. B. Walters 5 © Oo A.R. Potter 2 2 0 
Ideal Building and Daniel Doncaster and 

Land Development Sons Ltd 10 0 0 

Co. Ltd 105 © O- Robert Nott 5 0 0 
R. M. Rookwood 2 0 0 Ambrose Shardlow and 
A. Edmonds & Co. Ltd $3 0 Co. Ltd 5 0 0 
Imperial Chemical In- Dunlop Rubber Com- 

dustries Ltd 750 0 O pany Ltd 250 0 0 
Gillett Brothers Dis- Eric Adams, Canada 

count Co. Ltd 10 10 O (twenty-five dollars) 9 3 9 
Gilbert McAllister and Thomas D. Schocken, USA 


Partners Ltd 5 Oo (five dollars) 115 0 


wo 


DOUBLED SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Members who have promised to double their subscriptions for one year. 


Amount of Subscription 


iis & 
Leatherhead Urban District Council 5 5 o 
Borough of Rotherham 5 5 0 
City of Carlisle 5 5 0 
Borough of Rochdale (to add 1 gn.) ‘ e 
Northumberland County Council 5 5 Oo 
Lincoln (Lindsey) County Council 5 5 0 
Highworth Rural District Council 5 5 0 
Preston County Borough Council 5 5 0 
Pontypridd Urban District Council 5 5 0 
Borough of East Retford 5 5 0 
City of Hereford 5 5 0 
Frimley and Camberley Urban 
District Council 5 5 0 


Middlesbrough County Borough 
Council 5 
Borough of Folkestone a 


on 
° 


TO 
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Amount of Subscription 


L r 1 


Essex County Council 

Derbyshire County Council 

Monmouthshire County Council 

Borough of Weymouth 

Wirrall Urban District Council 

Borough of (Royal) Leamington 
Spa 

Borough of Scunthorpe 

City of Worcester 

Borough of Leyton 

New Forest Rural District Council 


DEEDS OF COVENANT 
Annual payments for period stated and approximate total value to Association 
at present rate of tax (7s. gd. in £1). 
. Li: Reith i ten a 


Broadwater Press .. oe (gross) 15 15 0 (7 years) 110 5 O 
(to be continued) 


County Borough of Darlington 5 5 0 
ne Durham Rural District Council 5 5 0 
salle County Borough of West Ham 5 5 0 
County Borough of Huddersfield 5 5 0 
7 @ Washington Urban District Council 5 5 0 
Chislehurst and Sidcup Urban 
District Council 5 0 O 
Corporation of the City of London 5 5 0 
Isle of Ely County Council 5 5 0 
ad Loughborough Borough (to add 
O 0 I gn.) ee re 
m8 City of Manchester 5 5 0 
=. a Borough of Epsom and Ewell . § 0 
Swinton and Pendlebury Borough 
a2 Council oe @ 
*. & Borough of Dartford 5 5 0 
Esher Urban District Council 5 5 O 
ae Borough of Aylesbury % co 
ic County Borough of Newport i =e 
City of Exeter 5 5 0 
al Borough of Hendon 5 5 0 
Borough of Grantham 5 5 0 
ri? Borough of Hemel Hempstead 5 5 0 
Borough of Abergavenny ea 
39 Swansea County Borough 21 0 0 
Borough of Redcar 5 ) 
oa ® Somerset County Council 5 a) 
Rhondda Borough Council 5 o 
West Riding County Council 5 Oo 
Borough of Holborn 5 
Borough of Finchley 5 0 
5 
5 
5 
3 
7 


NNO ooo 


Oooo or 
wooo 
5 
Oo 
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Legal Notes 




















Although section 14(1) of the Town 
and Country Planning Act, 1947, 
provides that a local planning au- 
thority may attach conditions ‘as 
they think fit” to a grant of planning 
permission, they are not in fact free 
to impose any condition they choose. 
An important judgement on this 
point was given in the Court of Ap- 
peal in the recent case of Favzocett 
Properties Ltd v Buckingham C.C. 

The case concerned the validity of 
a condition designed to secure that 
two cottages in the green belt should 
be reserved for members of the agri- 
cultural population. When the case 
came before the High Court, Mr 
Justice Roxburgh (as reported in 
these Notes for March 1959) held 
that the condition was invalid in that 
it did not “fairly and reasonably re- 
late to local planning considerations”. 
In using this formula, the judge was 
following words used by Lord Den- 
ning in the earlier case of Pyx Granite 
Co. v MHLG. 

Although critical of the way in 
which the condition had been word- 
ed, the Court of Appeal held that it 
was valid and accordingly overruled 
the decision of Mr Justice Roxburgh. 
Giving the leading judgement, Lord 
Evershed in effect affirmed the prin- 
ciple that any condition imposed by 
the local authority must serve some 
useful planning purpose. He inter- 
preted the words ‘“‘fairly and reason- 
ably” as meaning “‘intelligibly and 
sensibly”. Lord Evershed’s point was 
that the Court will not interfere with 
the local authority’s discretion as 
to what is reasonable provided the 
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authority have asked themselves the 
right questions. An unreasonable 
condition might be evidence that the 
authority had not done so, but the 
courts are not concerned with the 
reasonableness of a condition as such, 
The effect would appear to be that the 
local authority should only impose 
such conditions as serve a useful pur- 
pose having regard to the provisions 


of the development plan and any | 


other material considerations. 


Problems of Enforcement 


The enforcement provisions of the 
1947 Act have proved full of pitfalls 
for local authorities. One of the more 
subtle problems is illustrated by the 
recent case of Cater v Essex C.C. 

The appellant had permitted cara- 
vans on land previously used as a 
smallholding. His application for 
planning permission was refused, and 
the council served an enforcement 
notice alleging development without 
permission. The Divisional Court 
held that the notice was invalid in 
that permission had been granted for 
twenty-eight days by the General 
Development Order. 

This does not mean that the plan- 
ning authorities are powerless to deal 
with unauthorized caravans. In 
Francis v Yiewsley and West Drayton 
U.D.C. caravans had not been re- 
moved after the expiry of a temporary 
permission. The Court of Appeal said 
that there was an implied condition 
that the caravans should be removed 
when the permission expired. One 
would expect the same principle to 
apply to the twenty-eight-day per- 
mission granted by the GDO, in 
which case the enforcement notice 


could have been served on the footing | 
that there had been a breach of condi- | 


tion. 

Any doubt which may have existed 
on this point has been removed by 
section 38 of the Town and Country 
Planning Act, 1959. 
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New Planning Procedures 

The Town and Country Planning 
Act, 1959, which came into force on 
16 August, tightens up the procedure 
for obtaining permission. It is no 


1. If the applicant is neither the 
estate owner nor entitled to a tenancy 
of the land, he must, before making 
his application, give notice to the 
estate owner and to any lessee with at 
least ten years to run. 

2. If the applicant does not know 
the name and address of the estate 
owner or any such tenant, he must 
publish notice of his intended ap- 
plication in at least one local news- 
paper. 

3. Ifany part of the land is an agri- 
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cultural holding, notice must be 
given to the tenant whatever the 
duration of his tenancy. This applies 
even if the applicant is the estate 
owner or entitled to a tenancy. 

4. When submitting the applica- 
tion, the applicant must give certi- 
ficates that these requirements have 
been complied with. The form of 
these certificates is prescribed by the 
General Development Order, 1959. 

5. Any person entitled to notice 
as above may then make representa- 
tions to the local planning authority. 
In reaching their decision, the au- 
thority are to have regard to any such 
representations; this does not mean, 
however, that they are obliged to act 
in accordance with such representa- 
tions. 

Similar rules apply to appeals to 
MHLG. 
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Presentation of Howard Memorial Medal 


The Executive and Council of the 
Town and Country Planning Associa- 
tion have unanimously agreed that 
the Howard Memorial Medal should 
be awarded to Mr Clarence Stein, 
MATA, of New York. 

For thirty-five years or more Mr 
Stein has been a leading advocate of 
the garden city or new town prin- 
ciple of development in the USA. He, 
with the late Henry Wright, pro- 
moted the Sunnyside development in 
New York, which they regarded as a 
pilot scheme for low-density housing 
to be applied later in new towns. He 
has always said that Howard and 
Raymond Unwin were the major in- 
fluences on his thinking. Later he was 
mainly responsible for the Radburn 


' scheme in New Jersey, which he de- 


signed as a complete town with in- 
dustry, though in fact it became, con- 
trary to his intentions, a dormitory. 
He was also influential in the building 
of the four Green Belt Towns in the 
USA. 

In 1951 he published Towards New 
Towns in America, which described the 
experimental schemes and also ad- 
vocated a policy close to that of the 
TCPA. 

Mr Stein will be in London in 
the spring and a lunch will be held 
in his honour on 29 March prior 
to the TCPA Annual General Meet- 
ing. The presentation will be made 
in the presence of His Excellency the 
American Ambassador. Details of 
the luncheon will be announced 
shortly. 
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Roadside Fences 

Each year, all over the country, 
widening and other improvements 
are necessarily carried out, in the in- 
terests of safety, on our overcrowded 
roads. Unfortunately for our scenery, 
however, the new boundary fences 
are often disastrously out of character 
with their surroundings. 

Almost every country district has 
a distinctive type of field boundary 
which contributes a great deal to the 
character of the landscape. Stone 
walls vary in material and manner of 
construction; hedges differ in com- 
position and methods of maintenance. 
Each style has evolved to suit local 
conditions and has become tradition- 
al. By replacing these varied rural 
boundaries with uniform fencing of 
urban design, much beauty and in- 
dividuality are destroyed. 

Economics, of course, enter very 
largely into the choice of fencing 
materials. Boundaries in traditional 
styles are undoubtedly expensive to 
construct and maintain. Highway 
authorities, and the farmers they con- 
sult along the roads, both favour a 
fence which is easy to erect and cheap 
in upkeep. As a result, the concrete 
post-and-wire fence seems to have 
become synonymous with almost 
any new road work and its ugliness 
is spreading insidiously in the land. 

In our national parks and areas of 
outstanding natural beauty, at least, 
such insensitive treatment of roadside 
detail should not be tolerated. Where 
the quality of landscape is particu- 
larly fine there should be no hesita- 
tion in constructing boundaries which 
are in the local style. Exceptional 
scenic beauty must surely justify the 
extra cost involved. 





YN’ IM. 

Use More Wood 
It is not necessarily always an ex- 
pensive matter to preserve a rural 


feeling in fencing works. Being a } 


natural material, timber provides a 
pleasing effect. The use of timber for 
boundaries in national parks for- 
tunately appears to be increasing, 
although cleft posts would be prefer- 
able in appearance to the precise 
equality of the sawn posts usually 
employed. 

There is not only an aesthetic need 
but also ample opportunity at the 
present time for highway authorities 
to extend their use of wood. The 
timber trade has recently suffered a 
severe setback due to British Rail- 
ways’ decision to use only steel in 
wagon construction. As a result, there 
is a great deal of oak on the market 
which is suitable for fencing. 


A Neglected Native Tree 


Common Hornbeam (Carpinus be- 
tulus). Height usually less than 75 feet; 
spread up to 50 feet. Soil tolerant, pre- 
ferring alkaline conditions; useful on 
lowland clays unsuitable for beech. 
Frost hardy, smoke resistant, shade 
bearing and wind firm. Medium- 
sized rounded, or somewhat elon- 
gated crown; slender grey trunk, 
beautifully fluted ; distinctive pendu- 
lous bunches of winged seeds; leaves 
turn a rich yellow in autumn. An in- 
teresting tree which could be more 
widely used in urban open spaces. 





Trees up to 10 feet or 12 feet high may | 
hex 


be transplanted successfully. A pyra- 
midal form is useful in restricted posi- 
tions. Hornbeam also makes an ex- 
cellent hedge, retaining its dead 
brown leaves throughout the winter 
when closely clipped. 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF LOCAL GOVERN- 
MENT LAW. By C. A. Cross, MA, LL.B. 
Sweet & Maxwell. 355. 

The legal background to local 
government is immensely important. 
The vast powers which local authori- 
ties exercise and the many services 
they provide all derive ultimately 
from the authority of Parliament. A 
borough council may fly the red 
flag or pass resolutions condemning 
Government policy on Cyprus or the 
Rent Acts, but, these things apart, 
nearly every formal act of a local 
authority must fit within the appro- 
priate legal framework. This is a far- 
reaching principle. Many years ago, 
the London County Council found 
that the power to run trams did not 
empower them to run feeder bus ser- 
vices. More recently, Birmingham 
found that the power to charge dif- 
ferential fares on municipal buses did 
not authorize them to convey old-age 
pensioners free of charge. Still more 
recently, the Courts have said that 
they will quash conditions of plan- 
ning consent which do not serve some 
useful planning purpose. A general 
knowledge of local government law 
ought, therefore, to be part of the 
equipment of every local government 
officer. 

This new book by the town clerk of 
Prestwich is equally suitable for those 
approaching the subject for the first 
time, and for those requiring a handy 
book of reference. The first thirteen 
chapters deal with such matters as 
the structure of local government 
(including the machinery of review 
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created by the 1958 Act), the acquisi- 
tion of powers, by-laws, finance, cen- 
tral and judicial control. The remain- 
ing fourteen chapters are a concise ac- 
count of the various services provided 
or administered by local authorities. 
The writing of these chapters could 
have been no easy task. Planning, 
new towns, and town development, 
for instance, are dealt with in one 
chapter of twenty-two pages. This is 
obviously no substitute for specialist 
books, but it is an outline both of the 
statutory provisions and of the de- 
cided cases. 

Although the literature of local 
government law is fairly consider- 
able, this is a welcome addition. It 
should establish itself as one of the 
leading textbooks. 

A. E. TELLING 


VORSCHLAGE ZU EINEM RAUMORD- 
NUNGSPLAN MARCHFELD. By Dr H. 
Helczmanovszki and Dr Kk. Stiglbauer. 
Institut fiir Raumplanung, Vienna, 1958. 

This book describes a regional plan 
for that part of Austria which ex- 
tends eastwards from the outskirts of 
Vienna to the Czech frontier. It is the 
third of a set prepared by the Insti- 
tute for Planning for the Provincial 
Government of Lower Austria, of 
which the earlier parts I and I) con- 
tained surveys and statistics. 

The Marchfeld region is limited on 
its southern and western sides by the 
Danube, but it does not include 
Vienna. However, the authors found 
it advisable to recommend some pro- 
posals for those districts of the city 
which are situated east of the river, 
because of their influence on the 
economy of the whole region. The 
Marchfeld is a rural area, with small 
villages, some industries, an oilfield, 
and some pressing agricultural prob- 
lems. There is also much sporadic 
spread from the metropolis. 

After a summary and an introduc- 
tion, the authors consider the main 
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problems and then follow with a rea- 
soned statement of their proposals. 
These are arranged in twelve groups, 
each of which is subdivided. They 
recommend the adoption of a policy 
to solve each problem and they follow 
with specific proposals to implement 
that policy. The characteristics of the 
region and the proposals are illus- 
trated by eight photographs and 
twenty-six maps. 

All the aspects normally considered 
in similar British reports are included, 
but the work is of unusual interest be- 
cause of the detailed attention given 
to special needs of the region, such as 
the prevention of soil erosion, the 
restoration of humus in arid areas, ir- 
rigation in dry areas and land drain- 
age in others, purification of sewage, 
the formation of district centres, the 
improvement of public transport by 
road and rail, and the revision of the 
structure of local government. 

The proposals include an irrigation 
canal to take water from the Danube 
to the drier parts of the Marchfeld, 
the rerouting of bus services between 
the rural areas and Vienna via the 
main villages, and the development 
of Floridsdorff (i.e. Vienna east of the 
Danube) as the focal point of the 
region, none of the villages being suit- 
able for this purpose. Some of these, 
however, are selected for shopping, 
administrative and judicial centres, 
and the revision of the boundaries of 
local government areas is strongly 
recommended, with the object of 
securing a proper relationship be- 
tween these main villages and the dis- 
tricts they are to serve. 

Notable is the logical sequence of 
statement and analysis of each prob- 
lem, consideration of possible solu- 
tions, choice of recommended policy, 
and finally detailed proposals to im- 
plement it. Abundant cross-referen- 
cing is indicative of the authors’ 
thoroughness. An excellent example 
of methodical presentation, this re- 
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port is especially interesting because part! 
of its study of certain aspects not al- | prac! 
ways thought to be within the pro. cond 
vince of the town and country plan. | Ués ¢ 
ner. G.D. HARPMAN | muinc 
on tl 
PLANNING PRACTICE FOR THE SANp | some 
AND GRAVEL INDUSTRY. By H. L,” tepr 
Boorer. Sweet & Maxwell. 155. “Qu 
The demand for sand and gravel is) dust 
now so great as to constitute one of ' poin' 
the major problems of land-use plan.) ™ th 
ning. One of the aims of planning M 
must be to prevent the sterilization of ttibu 
valuable mineral deposits by prema-_ Whic 
ture building and, in achieving this, 50 fa 
planning control obviously befriends 
the sand and gravel industry. In prac- 
tice, however, the individual opera- R!VF 
tor comes into contact with planning ong 
when he wants permission for mineral TI 
working, which permission may be re-_ Part 
fused or granted only subject to con-_ histo 
ditions. For this reason he probably ™4? 
regards planning as yet another tire- 4! - 
some form of control. civil 
In this useful little book of ap- loniz 
proximately 90 pages, the Assistant Byza 
General Secretary of the Sand and Arak 
Gravel Association attempts ‘‘to pro- eight 
vide a short answer to many of the @t] 
questions which arise under planning th 
law in relation to the processes of get- ™4@N 
ting sand and gravel”’. The emphasis PFes 
is on practical rather than legal issues, studs 
and there is much useful guidance— obvi 
often pungently and wittily conveyed been 
—to sand and gravel operators and ve 
to planning officers. Mr Boorer ap- S°M€ 
preciates the importance of planning of Bs 
and is evidently anxious that the by a 
industry should co-operate with the W@y 
planners. But he is also quite sure that Eup! 
industry more often knows what is high 
best to be done and that the sand and | with 
gravel operator should stand up for | tight 
himself. p Siver 
The book is arranged on the A B | and: 
principle, the topics ranging from | "es 
‘Abstraction of Water” to “Zoning”. | 2 
The section headed “Conditions” is } fr r 
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cause particularly good and reviews from a 
‘ot al. practical standpoint the suitability of 
: pro. conditions which planning authori- 
plan. | ties often seek to impose. Among the 
‘AN | minor topics are an interesting note 

‘on the use of wet pits for fishing; a 
sAnp somewhat tendentious note on legal 
1], J. representation under the heading of 

 “Queen’s Counsel”’; and a section on 
vel jg, dust and fumes which, as the author 
ne of, points out, are almost non-existent 
plan. 0 the working of sand and gravel. 
nnin Mr Boorer has made a useful con- 
ion of tribution to an aspect of planning 
which, apart from official reports, has 
so far been little touched upon. 

A, E, TELLING 
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RIVERS AND MAN. By Robert Brittain. 
Longmans, Green & Co. Illustrated. 215. 

This is an interesting study of the 
part that rivers have played in human 
history, and of the practical use that 
man has made of them. The author, 
an American, covers the ancient 
civilizations of China, India, Baby- 
lonia, Persia, Greece, Rome, and 
Byzantium, up to and including the 
Arab migrations of the seventh to 
eighth centuries. He tells us that he is 
“at present planning further volumes 
to this one, tracing the later history of 
man’s relations with rivers up to the 
present day”. The relevance of his 
study to town and country planning is 
obvious, for many famous cities have 
been sited on navigable rivers, which 
have influenced their plans. Thus, 
some 2,500 years ago, the two halves 
of Babylon were connected not only 
the by a bridge, but by a passenger-sub- 
1 the Way or tunnel under the River 
that Euphrates, ‘£15 feet wide and 12 feet 
at is) high, lined with bricks and coated 
land) With bitumen to make it water- 
p for tight”. Excellent descriptions are 
given of early systems of water-supply 
and of irrigation, in the various coun- 
tries and periods named above. There 
are drawings of primitive machines 
s” js | for raising water, two maps, some in- 
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teresting photographs, a useful biblio- 
graphy, and a good index. M.s. B. 


REPORT ON COUNTRY TOWN INDUS- 
TRIES OF SOUTH WEST ENGLAND. By 
Trefor Thomas and Katharine S. Woods. 
The Development Commission. 

This report of a survey—carried 
out under the general direction of Mr 
Colin Clark, Director of the Agri- 
cultural Economics Research Insti- 
tute at Oxford in 1946-8 and revised 
during 1955—1s an inquiry into the 
present position and future prospects 
of small industries in the country 
towns of Devon, Cornwall, Somerset, 
and part of Dorset. 

It is an area of great diversity and 
the post-war pattern of occupation is 
compared with earlier and more re- 
cent trends. Unemployment is a stub- 
born problem in the seven selected 
areas—around Truro, St Austell and 
Newquay, Barnstaple and Bideford, 
Newton Abbot and Dartmouth, Yeo- 
vil to Chard, Bridgwater and the 
whole Taunton area—and the authors 
say that the hard days of the past 
have left scars which will not heal 
rapidly. 

“It is recognized locally that these 
problems cannot wholly be cured by a 
thriving tourism nor by the promo- 
tion of women’s industries, but only 
if conditions and policy favour the 
maintenance or settlement of young 
families in the area.” 

Different classes of industries are 
also described, including apprentice- 
ship schemes, textile industries, glov- 
ing, sheepskin industry, and the tan- 
nery. There are established older in- 
dustries like brush-making, paper 
manufacture, and printing. Also there 
has been considerable development 
of a variety of new industries in the 
survey region such as plastics, rubber, 
agricultural engineering, and so on. 
The cellophane factory at Bridg- 
water, for instance, is one of only five 
in Great Britain. 
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There is a chapter on particular 
problems associated with the indus- 
tries set up in villages or country 
towns; and finally the whole matter is 
carefully summarized in an intelligent 
and informed way. It does seem, how- 
ever, that such a subject is too vast 
and complicated for proper treat- 
meni in a booklet of about 40 pages. 
But it is far better to have these valu- 
able notes than to encounter a void 
in which tourism might assume a 
falsely dominant position. Any stu- 
dent can gather from this report a 
sound notion of problems that are 
likely to become more urgent later on. 
E. W. MARTIN 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SECOND RE- 
GIONAL CONFERENCE ON HOUSING 
AND TOWN PLANNING, TOKYO, JAPAN, 
1958. East Asia Regional Organization 
for Planning and Housing, New Delhi. 
105. 

EAROPH is a “word” of which all 
who are interested in the international 
aspects of housing and planning had 
better take note, for to judge from 
this informative booklet the East 
Asia Regional Organization for Plan- 
ning and Housing is a body with 
lively aspirations and_ influential 
backing. The idea of it was accepted 
at a United Nations Seminar in New 
Delhi in 1954; the Tokyo meeting, 
the second regional conference in this 
area, was the inaugural meeting of 
EAROPH and wasattended by about 
100 delegates from eleven countries 
and UN organizations. 

The International Federation for 
Housing and Planning as the world 
organization in this field will main- 
tain a close link with EAROPH on 
the one side as it does with the Inter- 
American Planning Association on 
the other. Professor J. P. Thijsse of 
the Netherlands, Vice-chairman of 
the IFHP Standing Committee on 
Regional Planning was present and 
addressed the conference. The Tokyo 
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meeting is significant as the emerg. 
ence of EAROPH as a further link in 
the globe-encircling chain of associa- 
tions of men and women united in the 
constructive purpose of improving 
the physical environment of man- 
kind. 

The emphasis was on the imple- 
mentation of recommendations made 
at previous international conferences 
and seminars, and a comprehensive 
report by Mr Chandrasekhara (or- 
ganizing secretary of the conference) 
classified these recommendations un- 
der eight broad divisions: Urbaniza- 
tion and industrialization, Physical 
planning, Housing and community 
improvement, Slums and redevelop- 
ment, Building materials, construc- 
tion and research, Finance and im- 
plementation of housing and _plan- 
ning programme, Planning educa- 
tion, and, finally, Documentation 
and information. 

The recommendations make an 
impressive list, but Mr Chandrase- 
khara awakes an echo in many a 
planner’s heart when he says that 
whilst the constant review and repe- 
tition of our aims is not to be depre- 
cated, such repetitions are bound to 
lead to a feeling of futility in the ex- 
pert as well as the public mind. There 
should be some agency following up 
recommendations, making available 
assistance and help in implementing 
them, and disseminating information 
about problems faced and overcome. 

As rightly pointed out, fundamen- 
tal to the carrying out of any housing 
and planning schemes is an adequate 
number of skilled technicians. The 
training of plannevs is an urgent re- 
quirement and it must of necessity 
take some time to establish the 
schools needed to meet the (yet to be) 
estimated requirements for planners 
in the next decade. Meanwhile the 
schools of Great Britain and America 
may still be called on to provide the 


basic training for those who must, in a 
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shrinking world, apply the techniques 
of land-use planning in the Far East. 
The conference ended by recom- 
mending that the new regional 
organization should take immediate 
steps to organize discussion meetings 
with international and national bod- 
ies to work out definite plans for 
implementing the recommendations 
under the eight heads already noted. 
Further EAROPH should take on 
the responsibility of providing the 
centre for the collection and dis- 
semination of technical information 
and also undertake the assessment of 
existing facilities for planning and 
housing education in the region, and 
the availability within the region of 
trained personnel in this field. 
Undoubtedly this two-day confer- 
ence engendered an activity the re- 
sults of which will be watched with 
interest. 8. L. G. B. 


BRITAIN: An Official Handbook ; 1960 
Edition. Central Office of Information. 
HMSO. 255. 

You think you know all about your 
own country—all that matters, any- 
way? Brother, you deceive yourself. 
This 1960 edition of the COI Hand- 
book is worth reading right through, 
besides being a most valuable work of 
reference. Few of us can afford in our 
private libraries the latest edition of 
every important year-book; but this is 
one that we would be wise to re-order 
every few years, or as often as we can. 
The chapters on housing and plan- 
ning, including new towns, will be 
found a help to any planner wanting 
to write or give a lecture on his own 
subject, because it summarizes the 
facts and dates that are so difficult to 
assemble for a particular occasion. 
And if our own home copy is per- 
force a year or two old, we can always 
check up the latest corrections in the 
copy in the local library or the office— 
where it certainly ought to be, along 
with Whitaker’s, Who's Who, the TPI 
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Year Book, and a bound volume of 
Town AND Country PLANNING. Ina 
complex and affluent scciety, we need, 
and can afford, these mental aids. 
NESTOR 


TREES FOR OUR TOWNS. By W. 
Barbara Ackworth, MA, LRIBA (Retd)., 
Metropolitan Public Gardens Association. 
Is. 

This handy little booklet consists of 
some very sound advice in general 
terms on the planting and care of 
trees, some observations on the func- 
tion of tree preservation orders under 
the Town and Country Planning 
Acts, and on the risks of planting cer- 
tain kinds of trees near buildings. The 
bulk of the space however, is occu- 
pied by lists of trees recommended for 
planting. Roads and open spaces are 
treated separately and the trees re- 
commended are further divided into 
four categories, large, medium, small, 
and very small trees. Lastly there is a 
list of fastigiate and weeping trees. 

Perhaps the value of the pamphlet 
will be greatest if the suggestions in 
the first part on planting and pruning 
are taken to heart. As the summary at 
the end of the section says, it is essen- 
tial to begin rightly and only plant 
the kinds suitable to the neighbour- 
hood and space they will occupy. 
Whether the spacing in a new neigh- 
bourhood should accord with the size 
of the tree when fully mature requires 
some thought however. If it were 
rigidly adhered to, many years of 
comparative paucity of tree cover 
might result in the case of slow grow- 
ing trees. On the other hand with fast 
growing trees intermediate ones can 
always be removed before maturity 
and the cover kept to a reasonable 
level. 

Great emphasis is rightly placed on 
the advice that pruning should be in 
the hands of expert foresters, and the 
results of following or not following 
this advice are driven home by photo- 
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graphs. ‘Trees ruined beyond recovery 
by bad pruning should come down— 
not all at once, but progressively, and, 
what is most important, be replaced 
by suitable varieties. 

The solution of the question of suit- 
able varieties can be assisted by care- 
ful reading of the lists though, of 
course, nothing is so good as experi- 
ence anda sight ofa mature tree itself. 

Some points often overlooked, 
however, are well brought out in the 
lists. For instance cherries, particu- 
larly the double pink varieties, are 
very popular for they make such a 
show in the spring. But they are in- 
tolerant of pruning and for many 
years the branches just slope up like 
the stretchers of an umbrella. There- 
fore the question of spacing becomes 
very important. This is well brought 
out. On the other hand the Japanese 
crabs (included under small trees as 
against most of the cherries under 
medium trees) with flowers often of 
deep crimson, make a much rounder 
head. The ends of the branches are 
much more slender and therefore 
bend round and so keep a rounded 
form to the tree. In short, they are 
just the opposite from the stretchers 
of an umbrella. 

This is just an instance where the 
lists put the inquirer on the right road 
but sight of the trees is better still. 

JOHN CHEAR 


A STUDY OF THE PROSPECTS FOR THE 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF NORTH- 
EAST LANCASHIRE. Prepared by the 
Economist Intelligence Unit for the Lan- 
cashire and Merseyside Industrial De- 
velopment Association. 

To take the work to the workers or 
the workers to the work? That is not 
the question, say the authors of this 
report. ““Yhe problem should be 
viewed . .. as one of moving the work, 
and the workers also if necessary, to 
the places where it will be performed 
most efficiently,” because the sur- 
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UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY 


Lectureship in 
Town and Country Planning 


Applications are invited for the above-men- 
tioned position. Preference will be given to 
applicants who are qualified planners with 
basic training in Architecture. 

The salary for a lecturer is within the range 
£A1,500-90-£2,100 per annum, plus cost of 
living adjustment, and will be subject to de- 
ductions under the State Superannuation Act. 
The commencing salary will be fixed accord- 
ing to the qualifications and experience of the 
successful applicant. 

Under the Staff Members’ Housing Scheme 
in cases approved by the University and its 
Bankers, married men may be assisted by 
loans to purchase a house. 

Further particulars and information as to the 
method of application may be obtained from 
The Secretary, 

Association of Universities of the 
British Commonwealth, 
36 Gordon Square, 
London, WC1. 
Applications close, in Australia and London, 
on 15 February 1960. 
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vival of the nation depends on its 
economic efficiency. This mcans that 
to give priority to the full use of ex- 
isting social capital (much of which, 
in any case, is not worth preserving by 
modern standards) is to put the cart 
before the horse. But it does not 
by any means follow that industry 
should be allowed to choose its own 
location, for the industrialist takes 
account only of those costs of pro- 
duction which fall upon himself. In 
many cases, indeed, the test of! 
economic efficiency “would imply 
the movement of industry away from 
the great conurbations where it pre-| 
fers to be located, but where it does/ 
not itself bear the whole burden of the | 
social costs of congestion and loss of 
health it imposes on the community’’. 

This report is of primary concern 
to those who have to deal with the 
specific difficulties of a very limited 
area, but it deserves a wider circula- 
tion—not only among planners who 
find themselves confronted with 
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TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING 


\ superficially similar problems, but 


Wel 





throughout the planning profession. 
Within its terms of reference it con- 
stitutes a classic example of the extent 
to which the success of planning may 


\ depend on economic analysis; but 
> it may well prove still more valuable 


as an illustration of the kind of help for 
which the planner must look to the 
economist. If it should also open the 
eyes of our legislators to the futility of 
a policy designed to mop up pools of 
unemployment rather than to correct 


- faults in industrial structure ... but 
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that is too much to hope. 

It would be misleading to attempt 
to summarize in the space available 
the analysis which has led the authors 
to their seemingly paradoxical con- 
clusions: that “‘the essence of the 
problem facing the authorities in the 
area is that by 1970 north-east 
Lancashire could be faced with a 
potential labour shortage’, rather 
than with increased unemployment, 
in spite of the inevitable further con- 
traction of the weaving industry ; that 
although this unlooked-for embar- 
rassment will be due in part to new in- 
dustrial developments, its alleviation 
depends on the early success of a drive 
to attract still more new industries (of 
the right kind); and that the only 
hope of reaching a stable balance at a 
high level of activity lies in making the 
area capable of attracting immigrant 
workers. Two practical points are 
worth noting, however, as of particu- 
lar interest to planners. One is that 


_ the authors see little hope of effective 
pre-) 
does | 





help from the Government under 
legislation in force or in prospect: the 
necessary steps will have to be taken 
by the local authorities. The other is 
that local initiative will be fruitful 
only if it is informed by a regional 
outlook: Nelson, for example, must 
be content to look for the solution of 
its problems in the development of 
Burnley and Padiham. “There is a 
great temptation for us to go further,”’ 
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KENT COUNTY COUNCIL 
PLANNING DEPARTMENT 


Applications are invited for the fol- 
lowing appointments: 

(a) SENIOR PLANNING AS- 
SISTANT in combined grades APT 
IV-V (£1,065-£1,375); 

(6) SENIOR ASSISTANTS in Special 
Grade (£785-£1,070) or if appro- 
priate Grade APT IV (£1,065- 
£1,220); 

(c) PLANNING ASSISTANTS in 
Grade APT I-II (£610-£880) or 
APT I (£610-£765); and 

(d) CLERK/DRAUGHTSMAN in Mis- 
cellaneous I-III (£425-£590). 

The commencing salaries will be 
fixed according to qualifications and 
experience and the posts are superan- 
nuable. 

Candidates for post (a) must be cor- 
porate members of the Town Planning 
Institute or alternatively possess an ap- 
propriate degree or diploma and have at 
least five years’ experience in town and 
country planning. The post will be that 
of senior assistant to the Area Planning 
Officer. 

Candidates for senior planning posts 
under (5) must be corporate members of 
the Town Planning Institute and for 
other senior posts corporate member- 
ship of either the Royal Institute of 
British Architects or the Institute of 
Landscape Architects will be required. 

Candidates for posts (c) must have a 
university degree or diploma or a 
recognized intermediate professional 
examination related to any technical 
aspect of the work of a planning de- 
partment. 

As to (b) and (c) several new posts 
are available for work in connection 
with the preparation of town maps, for 
development control duties, and for 
officers with qualifications in archi- 
tecture or landscape. 

Candidates for post (d) should have 
general clerical experience, ——s 
in a technical department and some ex- 
perience in cartographical draughts- 
manship. 

The National Scheme of Conditions 
of Service applies and registered dis- 
abled persons will be considered. Five- 
day week. 

Applications with names of two 
referees to 


County Planning Officer, 
County Hall, Maidstone, 
by 8 February 1960. 


In view of the lateness of the publication of this 
issue the Kent County Council are prepared to 
accept applications up to 15 February 1960. 
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say the authors, “and discuss wheth- 
er an urban area such as that formed 
by Burnley, Nelson, and Colne can 
really justify the continuance of 
separate town authorities.” It will be 
surprising indeed if even so enlighten- 
ed a planning authority as the Lanca- 
shire County Council, which was 
largely responsible for the commis- 
sioning of this report, succeeds in 
giving effect to its recommendations 
under ‘‘a system whereby each town 
feels compelled to safeguard its own 
population and to preserve its own 
rateable values”. | DEREK SENIOR 


WORCESTERSHIRE COUNTY DEVELOP- 
MENT PLAN. The Green Belt 1959: 
Report of Survey and Written Statement. 

The Birmingham conurbation, 
second only to London in size, faces 
much the same problems of cen- 
tral overcrowding, housing shortage, 
sprawl, and the threat of a mass in- 
vasion of the attractive countryside 
adjoining its boundaries. 

The West Midlands Plan first put 
forward this green belt proposal as a 
regional concept. And now Worces- 
tershire County Council, encouraged 
by the MHLG Green Belt Circulars of 
1955 and 1957, and following the 
informal submission of the County 
Green Belt plan to the Minister in 
1955, have formally submitted their 
plan to the Minister in the form of an 
amendment to the County Develop- 
ment Plan. 

Accompanying the written state- 
ment is the report of survey, complete 
with graphs and population statistics, 
which sets out in lucid and persuasive 
form the case for the green belt and 
indicates the policy of development 
control which the county intend to 
follow within it. This, broadly speak- 
ing, restricts developrient, except for 
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limited areas of expansion in certain 7 
town maps, to “rounding off” and 
‘‘infilling”’ for the needs of rural com. 
munities. Quite how successfully this 
form of village development control 
will work remains to be seen: it will 
raise some knotty problems. 

The green belt extends outwards | 
roughly ten {miles from the borders | 
of Birmingham, and Worcestershire’s | 
proposal is only a portion of the larger |) 
scheme embracing also parts of} 
Shropshire, Staffordshire, and War- | 
wickshire. Given a common policy of | 
administration by these counties and © 
the Minister’s policy backing for their 
decisions on appeal, Birmingham is 
soon likely to find itself fenced off 
against further continuous outward 
expansion. 

Worcestershire’s proposals are ex- 
cellent so far as they go, but they are 
sadly uninformative on the regional 
implications of the scheme. What the 
public will want to see is the green 
belt scheme for Birmingham as a 
whole, not a little bit of it; and it will 
(or it ought to) want to know where 
expansion will be positively encour- 
aged. It is one thing to bottle up 
Birmingham, quite another to work 
out with that city a comprehensive 
scheme for pianned dispersal, which 
might well include the site for at least 
one, if not two, new towns. This is not 
a criticism of Worcestershire, which is 
rightly discharging its statutory duty 
in the form required by the Planning 
Act in preparing a green belt plan, but 
such a piecemeal way of dealing with 
a major proposal far transcending 
individual county boundaries brings 
out vividly the need for some form 
of statutory regional plan to cover 
major proposals of common interest 
in the Black Country. 

P. W. MACFARLANE 





CORRECTION 


The pvolication Urban Problems and Techniques (reviewed in the September—October issue) is edited by Perry 
L. Norton, and published by the Chandler-Davis Publishing Company (P.O. Box 65, Lexington, Massachusetts). 
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DEVELOPMENT BY FIRST GARDEN CITY LTD 


Letchworth 


NEW SHOPS IN THE TOWN CENTRE 


adjacent to Main Car Park and 
close to the Railway Station 


ONLY SIX UNITS LEFT 


IN FIRST PHASE 





Lettings already effected include 


FINEFARE LTD 
CURRYS LTD + CHARRINGTON AND CO. LTD 
and other well-known traders 


AVAILABLE UNITS 


FRONTAGES 18/20 ft DEPTHS 45/50 ft 
with upper floors 


RENTS £560 to £1,000 p.a. 


Further details and Plans from the Letting Agents: 


HILLIER, PARKER, MAY & ROWDEN 
77 GROSVENOR STREET, LONDON W. | 
MAYFAIR 7666 


























